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nowise fashionable to dedicate new plays acted
by the common players to any person of social
distinction and acts of the sort were of the utmost
rarity. It is true that as early as 1562 James
Rowbotham had inscribed his P/wsawt and mttk
Plaje of the Cbtasts to that Maecenas of letters,
the Earl of Leicester, a piece of whose ante-
cedents we know nothing; but, so far from that
being taken as a precedent^ no ordinary play was
ever dedicated to a person of consequence for
another forty years. The explanation is simple.
As literature, the drama of the people lost caste
with the erection of the first theatre in Shore-
ditch in i j 76 and the necessary profossionalisation
of dramatic authorship* In those days all writing
done for pay was looked upon as soiled in the
process, and unworthy of patronage. It was not
a mere matter of narrow insular prejudice; the
whole civilised world still had the feeling that
the arts should not be bought and sold in the
market-place; it was a prolongation of the re-
naissance spirit. Even when the seventeenth
century had got well under weigh, Gaillard could
write with a curl of the lip, that
Corneille est excellent, mais il vend ses ouvmges,
Rotrou fait bien les ver$> mais il est po&te
gages,